TABLE 2.2b Ratio of Civilian Employment-to-Population Rates for Young White Males to Other Young Groups
Group	Year			
	1957	1964	1978	1984
White males				
16-19 years old	1.0	1.0	1.0	1.0
20-24 years old	1.0	1.0	1.0	1.0
Nonwhite males				
16-19 years old	.92	.84	.53	.51
20-24 years old	.97	.98	.80	.75
White females				
16-19 years old	.73	.72	.87	.96
20-24 years old	.54	.57	.80	.85
Nonwhite females				
16-19 years old	.51	.48	.42	.44
20-24 years old	.51	.55	.60	.59
NOTE:  The years 1957, 1964, and 1978 were selected because in each of these years the unemployment rate for white males aged 35-44 was an identical 2.5 percent and the business cycle was about at its peak.  In 1984 the rate of unemployment among white males aged 35-44 was 4.6 percent.
SOURCES:  Data from U.S. Department of Labor (1979, 1980a, 1985b); Bureau of Labor Statistics (1983) .
the older youth group, aged 20-24, than for the younger group, and the decline from 1978 to 1984 was steeper for the younger group.
At a more detailed level, the trends for various demographic groups are not homogeneous.  For example, there was a large increase in the employment rates of white women aged 20-24 (from 43 percent in 1957 to 66 percent in 1984), but there was also a substantial decline in the employment rates for nonwhite men of the same age group (from 78.2 to 58.3 percent).  Table 2.2b presents the ratios of the employment rates of each group to the employment rate for white males. From 1957 to 1984 this ratio declined markedly for nonwhite males.  For nonwhite females the ratios declined for the younger group, while they increased somewhat for 20- to 24-year-olds.  Nonetheless, in all years for both age groups, the likelihood that nonwhite females would be employed was less than 0.6 times the likelihood that white males would be employed. For white females, the ratios showed steady increases from 1964 to 1984, with the ratio for the most recent year approaching parity for 16- to 19-year-olds; however, it was somewhat lower (0.85) for 20- to 24-year-olds.mber of people who are not working. The unemployment rate may rise simply because more people begin looking for work (or at least say they are looking for work), thereby increasing the size of the labor force.  [See Bailar and Rothwell (1984) and National Commission on Employment and Unemployment Statistics (1979) for discussions of this and other aspects of unemployment measurements.]
